78                     ON  FLOWERS  AND   FLOWER-GARDENS.

It was an old English custom on certain occasions to sprin-
kle water over the company at a grand entertainment. Bacon,
in his Essay on Masques, seems to object to getting drenched,
when he observes that " some sweet odours suddenly coming
forth, without any drops falling., are in such a company as
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and refreshment."
It was a custom also of the ancient Greeks and Romans to
sprinkle their guests with fragrant waters. The Gascons had once
the same taste : "At times," says Montaigne, " from the bottom
of the stage, they caused sweet-scented waters to spout upwards
and dart their thread to such a prodigious height, as to
sprinkle and perfume the vast multitudes of spectators."
The Native gentry of India always slightly sprinkle their
visitors with rose-water. It is flung from a small silver utensil
tapering off into a sort of upright spout with a pierced top in
the fashion of that part of a watering pot which English garden-
ers call the rose

The finest of the water-works at Chatsworth is one called the
Emperor Fountain which throws up a jet 267 feet high. This
height exceeds that of any fountain in Europe. There is a vast
Conservatory on the estate, built of glass by Sir Joseph
Paxton, who designed and constructed the Crystal Palace. His
experience in the building of conservatories no doubt suggested
to him the idea of the splendid glass edifice in Hyde Park. The
conservatory at Chatsworth required 70,000 square feet of glass.
Four miles of iron tubing are used in heating the building.
There is a broacl carriage way running right through the centre
of the conservatory.* This conservatory is peculiarly rich in
exotic plants of all kinds, collected at an enormous cost. This
most princely estate, contrasted with the little cottages and
cottage-gardens in the neighbourhood, suggested to Wordsworth
the following sonnet.

CHATS WORTH,

Chatsworth J thy stately mansion, and the pride
Of thy domain, strange contrast do .present
To house and home in many a craggy rent
Of the wild Peak ; where new-born waters glide

* Napoleon, it is said, once conceived the plan of roofing with glass th@
gardens of the Tuileries, so that they might be used as a winter promenade.